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Among the Central Arawak marriage is exogamic as regards the 
village, but endogamic as regards the extended family, since a boy 
normally marries one or more of his cross-cousins. Civil organization is 
but slightly developed and there are no great chiefs. The medicine men 
have considerable power but religion is at low ebb as far as ceremonies 
are concerned. The mythology is rather full. Dr. Farabee closes his 
work with tables of somatic measurements and with word lists from the 
various dialects. 

Herbert J. Spinden 

ASIA 

The Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day. An eth- 
nological Inquiry into the Pan-Turanian Problem, and Bibliographi- 
cal Material relating to the Early Turks and the Present Turks of 
Central Asia. M. A. Czaplicka. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 
242, pp. 1 map. 

The history and ethnology of the Turkish group of Central Asia 
belongs to the most complex and difficult problems of Asiatic history. 
Right from the beginning we are confronted with numerous, diversified 
tribes; and names and empires change almost from century to century. 
The best source-material is contained in the Chinese annals and other 
Chinese records, — the only available material for the knowledge of the 
early Turkish tribes. In the middle ages we receive as contemporaneous 
documents the Turkish inscriptions of the Orkhon and subsequently 
Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and Byzantine authors, with minor sources 
in Tibetan and Mongol. The discoveries of ancient ruins and manu- 
scripts in Turkistan have completely overturned the knowledge of the 
preceding generation; but the largest portion of this new material is not 
yet elaborated, and for this reason and many others in addition no special- 
ist would venture at this moment to write or to rewrite a history of the 
Turks. Meanwhile, however, there are several new facts standing out 
clearly. At the earliest time and down to the second century B.C., the 
great mass of Turkish tribes were settled in what is now southern Mon- 
golia, and there exclusively. Their occupation of Turkistan was an 
act of gradual conquest and an accomplished fact only at the end of the 
fourth century a.d. Prior to the process of turkicization, Turkistan 
("land of the Turks") was' Iranistan (" land of the Iranians"), the bulk of 
the population being Iranians of various tribes, intermingled with other 
peoples of the Indo-European family, who spoke a language more closely 
related to the European than the Asiatic branch. For years our science 
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had suffered from the delusion of a once widely extended and powerful 
ancient Turkish civilization : this dream has been shattered since the new 
discoveries in Turkistan. This civilization, as the Iranian element in 
Turkistan was then not known, was ascribed to the Turks, but in fact 
must be credited to Iranians and other Indo-Europeans from whom the 
invading Turks simply adopted it. In Turkistan, the Turks merely 
appear as usurpers of an alien culture, and have hardly added anything 
new to it (cf. Sino-Iranica, p. 233). The former overvaluation of the 
historical importance of the Turks led to a sort of pan-Turkish movement 
in science, which peopled with Turks almost the whole of Asia and 
stamped as Turks, even without any reason, numerous tribes placed on 
record by the Chinese; many of this category, in fact, belong to the 
Iranian family. The name "Turk" as the designation of a tribal or- 
ganization properly so-called first appears in the Chinese annals about 
the middle of the sixth century a.d. in the form T'u-kiiie (thus in modern 
Chinese), which is intended to transcribe a plural Tiirkut. 1 Simul- 
taneously, the name "Turk" appears as Turushka in India. All previous 
speculations in regard to an earlier occurrence of this name in classical 
and Iranian literatures are failures, and must be rejected. Above all, 
the Persian name "Turan" is not connected at all with "Turks,' 1 pho- 
netically or historically ; on the contrary, the peoples of Turan were also 
of Iranian extraction. The contradistinction of Iran and Turan, first 
prominent in the Shahname (completed in a.d. ioio), refers to the se- 
dentary population of Iran proper and the nomadic tribes at the out- 
skirts of and beyond Iran, who were likewise Iranians. To attribute the 
name "Turk" to the Avesta is an absurdity, as at the time of the Avesta 
there were no Turks within or anywhere close to Iran. The five-page 
notice of E. Blochet (Le nom de Turc dans V Avesta) to which our author 
attributes so much importance, but which no one else has taken seriously, 
is nothing but a chain of errors and sophisms; the less said about it, the 
better. For the wrong application of the term "Turanian" with refer- 
ence to Turks, Mongols, etc., we have to thank the poetic imagination 
of Max Muller; but I do not know. that, as stated by the author, the term 
has become so deeply rooted in European books on Asia, that there seems 
to be no hope of abandoning it. I have pursued the literature of this 
subject for twenty-five years, and do not remember that during this period 
any reputable scholar ever spoke or wrote of Turanian languages or 
peoples. In fact," this term is generally tabooed. The establishment of 

1 Cf. Pelliot, T'oung Pao, 1915. p. 687, especially here referred to, as not utilized 
by the author and not cited in the bibliography. 
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agroup of "Turanian Turks" (p. 47) appears to me unfortunate. If 
the modern political pan-Turkish movement, as the author assures us, 
mainly depends on this catchword "Turanian," it is surely as frail as a 
spider-web. 

The scientific character of our journal forbids me to do justice to the 
political aspect of the book, and a discussion of this nature would hardly 
be compatible with my own taste, which does not relish politics. On the 
other hand, the political background of the book does not prevent me from 
appreciating what is good and useful in it. In fact, it contains much 
that is good, and there are many views and theories to which I am ready 
to subscribe. The author's observations on the tamga, — crests and 
property-marks of the families — -and on the uran or war-cries, are as novel 
as interesting; and her expose of the ethnography of the Turks is excellent 
and a valuable contribution to the subject, backed up by a wide reading 
in Russian literature. There is also a good, though brief, survey of the 
archaeology of Siberia, chiefly based on Tallgren's recent publication 
(cf. this volume, p. 78) ; and the author's conclusion appears to me right, 
that both the bronze-age and iron-age people of the Yenisei were of 
Turkish origin. Her assumption of Iranian influence on the culture of 
the Siberian bronze age likewise meets with my own views. The author 
does not attempt to reconstruct the original form of Turkish culture prior 
to Iranian contact; nor is there a discussion of such generally interesting 
problems as the share of Turkish tribes in the domestication of the horse 
and the camel, their influence on the development of costume, their r&le 
of cultural mediation between East and West (for instance, in the dis- 
semination of cultivated plants and flowers), and their not insignificant 
position in the history of commerce. 

The historical portion of the book is less satisfactory, chiefly because 
the author relies too much on "authorities," who in well-informed circles 
are hardly regarded as such. The etymologies and speculations of 
E. H. Parker and E. Blochet, for instance, are to be taken with utmost 
caution, and should better be disregarded by one who cannot check their 
statements in the original documents. An outcome of the pan-Turki- 
cism mentioned above was to claim the ancient Yiie-chi or Indo-Scythians 
as a member of the Turkish family. The author repeats this outgrown 
dogma, but tries to replace it by another no less fortunate. It seems to 
her that "they were a Tung-hu tribe surrounded by Turkic people, with 
whom the Chinese confused them" (p. 64). The Chinese are not guilty 
of any such confusion, and have never characterized the Yiie-chi as 
Tung-hu or as Turks. If the Chinese endeavored to conclude an alliance 
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with the Yue-chi against the Hiung-nu, they did so for the very reason 
that, as they knew perfectly well, the Yue-chi were a genus humanum 
radically distinct from Turkish hordes. In fact, the Yue-chi, as well 
demonstrated by their culture and the scanty remains of their language, 
were Iranians, closely allied to their northern branch, Scythians and 
Sogdians. The Hakas, or as spelled by the author, Khakas, cited five 
times, have never existed, save in the imagination of some writers, and 
have been relegated to the scrap-heap for some time (cf. T'oung Pao, 
1916, p. 370); this monstrosity is simply the result of the misreading of 
two Chinese characters which are intended to transcribe the name of the 
Kirgiz. The letters sent by the Mongol Khans of Persia to the King of 
France in 1289 and 1305 are not written in the Uigur language (p. 27), 
but in Mongol (cf. Revue orientale, 1907, p. 192); the alphabet used in 
these documents is identical with that of the Uigur. Under Uigur liter- 
ature, the important fact of the discovery of Buddhistic writings in 
Uigur translations, several of which have already been edited, should 
have been worthy of mention. The statement that the Uigur are first 
mentioned in Ptolemy (p. 67) is somewhat surprising, but the name 
alleged to occur in Ptolemy is not given. Reference is made to "Serica, 
Liber IV, p. 16, 3." This is obviously a second-hand quotation; it is a 
common experience that hardly ninety per cent of those who quote 
Ptolemy have ever consulted or seen an edition of his works. Of course, 
Ptolemy has never written a book under the title Serica, but in his work 
on Geography, he devotes a chapter to Serica in 'Liber VI, ch. 16, while 
his Liber IV deals with the countries of northern Africa. Now, in that 
chapter, there is but one tribal name which an imaginative mind might 
correlate with the Uigur, — the Ithaguri; but for phonetic and geographical 
reasons, this identification would surely be impossible. 

The bibliography which occupies more than half of the book is a 
valuable addition and testifies to great industry, though it is far from 
being complete. We miss, for instance, N. Pavlov's History of Turkistan, 
in Russian (Tashkent, 1910); K. Inostrantsev's critical bibliographical 
study of Hiung-nu and Huns (in Zhivaya Starina, 1900), and Pantusov's 
important investigation of the notices of Central Asia by the Arabic 
geographers (Kasan, 1909). Under the name of F. v. Schwarz, his 
Alexander des Grossen Feldzuge in Turkestan, which is also of ethno- 
graphical interest, should have been mentioned. Huth's decipherment' 
of the Mahaban inscriptions is not referred to, but these monuments are 
important as the only relics we thus far have of the language from the 
empire of the so-called Western Turks. Schott's numerous contributions 
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to the subject are but very incompletely recorded. Of E. Drouin, a few 
reviews and minor articles are quoted, but not his Memoir e sur les Huns 
Ephthalites (Le MusSon, 1895), nor his still valuable contributions to 
La Grande Encyclopedic (1894). Ujfalvy's Memoire sur les Huns 
Blancs (1898), E. Blochet's Inscriptions de Samarkand (1897), and F. 
Grenard's Specimens de la literature moderne du Turkestan (1899), 
would likewise be worthy of notice. J. Marquart's Osteuropaische und 
Ostasiatische Streifziige (not noted) is a source-book of fundamental im- 
portance which no one interested in Turkish history can afford to neglect. 
Under R. Karutz, his book Von Lubeck nach Kokand (1904) and Eth- 
nographische Wandlungen in Turkestan (Archiv f. Anthropologic, 1904) 
might have been added. J. Peisker, Die alter en Beziehungen der Sloven 
zu Turko-Tartaren und Germanen (1904), a very important study, 
should have been noted. K. Shiratori is not only the author of a paper 
on the inscription of Kill-tegin, but also of interesting studies of the 
Hiung-nu and Wu-sun languages. Chinese and Japanese literature is 
not placed on record. If the author had gone through the sets of our 
oriental journals (chiefly Journal asiatique, T'oung Pao, Keleti Szemle 
or Revue orientate), this would doubtless have resulted in numerous 
valuable additions. As the bibliography stands, it is serviceable only to 
a student who has some acquaintance with the field, and let us add, has 
access to Russian publications. In England and the United States such 
students are few, and even those who read Russian may lose the chance 
of a lifetime ever to be treated to the Proceedings of the Turkestan Circle 
of the Friends of Archasology of Tashkent or to the Memoirs of the Ural 
Society of Friends of Science of Yekaterinburg. What the ordinary mortal 
and the student in quest of information need is a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy of pedagogical character, which may serve him as a guide, which 
tells him briefly what a book contains; what to read, and what not to read; 
or, what to read first, second, and third; or, what is essential, and what is 
of secondary importance. The author has the material and the ability 
to prepare such an educational book-list for the benefit of her own classes 
and others, and it is hoped that we shall be fortunate enough to receive 
it some day. For this scheme I would recommend to follow an arrange- 
ment according to subject-matter, as the student naturally is interested 
in problems, not in an alphabetic register of authors whose names he 
will hardly know; say, for example — prehistoric archaeology, historic 
archaeology (inscriptions, palaeography, tamgas, etc.), documents and 
source-books of Turkish history (to be separated from general works or 
monographs on special subjects of history), racial history and physical 
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anthropology, social organization, folklore and literature (collection of 
texts, grammars, dictionaries, linguistic relationships, etc.), ethnograph- 
ical materials, art (with a special chapter on rugs and rug-weaving, so 
important in Central Asia), etc. 

Miss Czaplicka occupies a unique position among the ethnologists of 
England: she is the first who, on the basis of actual research in the field, 
endeavors to introduce there accurate knowledge of the peoples of Si- 
beria. Her appointment as lecturer in ethnology in the School of Anthro- 
pology at the University of Oxford is a gratifying event. The mission 
assigned to her assuredly is important, and there is no doubt that she will 
continue to fulfill it to the best interest and for the true advancement of 

science. 

B. Laufer 

The History of Philippine Civilization as reflected in Religious Nomen- 
clature. A. L. Kroeber. Anthropological Papers, (American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, vol. xix, pt. n). New York, 1918. 
In this paper Dr. Kroeber applies the statistical method to the 

analysis of religious words used by the several Philippine peoples, in 

order to determine to what extent they may shed light on the cultural 

relationships, for, he says, 

A specific religious element held in common by two nations, is obviously the result 
of their having at some time come under a common cultural influence. Among 
such elements, names are the best indices. Rites or beliefs become modified, 
or may be only partially similar, so that information must be detailed before 
they can be adjudged as belonging to one or to more classes. Names, after their 
dialectic alteration is allowed for, are either the same or wholly different. Dis- 
tinctly proper names, such as the designations of deities and ceremonies, are 
particularly valuable, since their original identity remains beyond suspicion even 
when their meaning changes radically. 

As the first step in this study he analyzes the material given in 
Blumentritt's Diccionario mitologico, and finds that there are forty- 
three religious terms common to several Philippine tribes and groups. 
By expressing, in figures and tables, the terms shared by these groups 
he determines that: 

(1) The Igorot group is sharply marked off from all other peoples on the islands. 
Practically all the terms shared by any Igorot tribe with any other tribe are 
shared with other Igorot tribes; and with them only. (2) All the other groups 
do not fall into well-defined classes. All seem to possess certain elements in 
common; the degree to which they share or fail to share these with each other is 
proportionate to their distances from each other. 



